THE PERSONALITY. OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT
As a rule, the young person who is found in misconduct has his first
contact with legal measures in the person of the policeman. Where there
is a well coordinated program for dealing with delinquency, the child is
promptly turned over to the probation staff attached to the juvenile court
or to some other designated agency. If the police official handles the child
or adolescent in a cruel or severe manner, this may itself be a first item
in overt interaction which will color subsequent handling by the proba-
tions officers, the juvenile-court judge, the clinicians, and others.
In communities with anything approaching adequate juvenile-court
and social-service facilities, there are usually three.minimal phases in this
total procedure: (i) the examination into the factors inducing the de-
linquent conduct, including a diagnosis of the child's personality; (2)
the recommendations of the psychological clinic or of the social-service
agencies or of the probation personnel as to the program of treatment
for each particular case; (3) the disposition of the case by the judge
himself. At times certain conflicts regarding treatment arise between
judge and other workers. The persistence of the ideas and practices of
punitive justice among many juvenile-court judges (who often serve in
this capacity but a few hours a week at most) has resulted in a good deal
of criticism of their decisions, which are often at marked variance with
the recommendations of the social-service workers and clinicians who
spend hundreds of hours digging into the background factors making
for delinquency in a particular case. (See Calhoon, 1937.)
It must not be forgotten, however, that the state as the protector of
life and property is concerned with overt conduct, and the legal definition
of misbehavior may not be that of the psychologist or social worker.
This situation is analogous to that discussed by Wickman (1928) in
describing the contrast between the view of the schoolteacher and the
view of the mental hygienist regarding children's conduct in the class-
room. (See Chapter XVIII.) The judiciary and the police deal essentially
with overt acts, not with inner motives. But the solution of any conr
flict between the legalist and the expert in diagnosis and the planning of
treatment does not lie in neglecting one and stressing the other. What
we need and what we are gradually getting is a recognition in law of
the relation of these personality and cultural factors in motivating de-
linquent and criminal acts. Such a view should modify the treatment in
terms not of overt conduct alone but of motivation and meaning as well*
The very term "correctional institution" implies something of the tra-
ditional views of public officials who hope to reform the young offender.
For the most part the degree of success in reforming our wayward youth
who are sent to correctional institutions has been decidedly limited. Too
frequently the superintendents and the attendants are poorly trained
for the task of sane treatment. Nor is there sufficient financial support
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